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carry off libations. In the centre of the room there are small
pedestals upon which offerings are placed, and sometimes a
hearth for a fire or a brazier on a terracotta stand shaped
like a tiny dwelling-house. Round the walls runs a low bench,
upon which stand portrait-statues of local notables, who thus
contrive to be perpetually represented in the presence
of the god in an attitude of prayer. Higher up, the wall is
decorated with square stone plaques carved in relief with
standard scenes from Sumerian life. Incense is burnt in
small crucibles resting on a copper tripod, sometimes in the
form of a naked priest. The offerings at the shrine consist of
amulets in the shape of birds, beasts or fish, ceremonial mace-
heads, or variously shaped vessels beautifully carved in many
kinds of stone, personal belongings such as toilet-implements
or beads, or, in the poorer shrines, bowls of grain or even
charcoal.

In the outside world business deals and personal messages
are recorded, still in pictographic writing, on clay tablets and
sealed with the now ubiquitous cylinder-seal. These little
objects are one of the most familiar features of Sumerian
archaeology. In this and the Akkadian period, their carving,
which was done in reverse and often on a hard material,
became so surprisingly accomplished that elaborate mythical
or ritual scenes could be portrayed. They are consequently
one of the most fertile sources of information about both
the daily life and the beliefs of their wearers. It is also
known that they were sometimes worn at the head of a long
copper pin, and there is a Babylonian tradition of how the
courtiers of King Sargon of Akkad 'slew him with their
seals'. They also recall the Old Testament episode when
Judah gave c his staff and his seals 9 as a pledge to a woman
who proved to be his daughter-in-law, disguised with a veil.
At banquets the Sumerians sat in groups to drink a liquid
closely resembling beer. A jar of the drink stood on the floor
between them and they drew it up through long metal tubes.
Music was made on harps of several shapes. For amuse-
ment they boxed, wrestled and hunted, or raced in light
two-wheeled chariots, to which four wild asses were yoked,
controlled by reins running down to a ring in the lip. They
dressed largely in sheepskins and woven wool; they wore
their hair long, with a beard but no moustache. They were